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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


he 


Reports of humane work are sent to our office 
from time to time and are encouraging proofs that 
consideration for the rights of the lower animal 
creation grows in various parts of the world. The 
growth is slow, and where we find one person who 
seriously considers the comfort of the horse, cow, 
sheep, dog, cat,—these creatures that we are con- 
stantly depending on for our own comfort,—we find 
at least a thousand who simply regard these living, 
sensitive animals as so many machines to be used 
and abused without a thought as to how much they 
may suffer. This on first thought may seem an 
extravagant statement, but any one looking into 
the subject with an unprejudiced mind must recog- 
nize its truth. 


Take, for example, the reports before me now. 
The annual report of the Naples Society for the 
Protection of Animals, issued last May, regrets that 
the society’s income, instead of increasing, last year 
fell off to the extent of sixty pounds, yet this soci- 
ety has done much to advance humane ideas ina 
country where a great deal of cruelty exists. The 
cruel custom of conveying live lambs, calves, pigs, 
fowls with their legs tied together, slung from 
carts on poles, heads downward, has largely been 
given up, which is certainly a great gain. The 
transportation of lambs in baskets so low they 
could not stand upright has been remedied. The 
cruel use of dogs chained under hand carts which 
they were fored to pull, the owner kicking the dog 
if he refused to obey, is now looked after, the in- 
spectors having had forty-nine dogs released last 
year. 


A great effort has been made by this society to 
put a stop to the very cruel experiment practised 
on a dog at the grotto at Agnano, near Naples. 
Carbonic gas exudes from a rock, and a dog is 
forcibly held in the gas until with eyes starting out 
of his head he struggles violently, gasps for breath, 
and is then released, when he rushes out and falls 
unconscious. Remonstrances have been made so 
far without effect. Why? 
the visitors like to witness this disgusting exhibi- 
tion. 


Because so many of 


This society is also working to stop buffalo bait- 
ing and ill treatment of birds, both of which shows 
are well patronized by visitors who do not appear 
to give a thought to the suffering of the victims. 
In the Roman Campagna, in Sorrento and Ischia, 
children trap small wild birds and tying a string to 
their legs offer to let them fly away if any one will 
pay a few pennies for their release. Well mean- 
ing but short-sighted women pay to have the bird 
released, but weakened by constant fluttering, 
fright and starvation the bird can only fly a little 
distance when it 1s speedily recaptured. The re- - 
port says that every effort is being made to put a 
stop to this practice, and one hundred and forty- 
nine birds were liberated by the inspectors who 
severely admonished the children. It is obvious, 
however, that as long as foreigners thoughtlessly 
encourage the children by giving them money this 
practice of cruelty and extortion cannot be entirely 
suppressed. 


The annual Horse and Donkey Parades were 
held at Naples and Capri. <A special effort was 
made this year to encourage costermongers to enter, 
whose donkeys and ponies suffer most from starva- 
tion and neglect, just as here in Boston the most 
pitiable specimens of horse, not flesh, but bones _ 
are seen in fruit and junk peddlers’ carts. Boys 
of twelve and fourteen are often in charge of these 
miserable donkeys and ponies, and since the parade 
there have been some good results noted in the 
costermongers’ care of their helpers. It is interest- — 
ing to note that while the president of the society 
is the Princess Mele Barese, the active worker, 
called the Honorable Director, is an Englishman, 
Leonard T. Hawkesley, and the treasurers are J. 
H. Buxton, J. P., D. L., Hunsdon Bury, Ware; : 
England, and R. Ashton Lawrence, Somerset Club, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Another foreign humane society started by 
American energy and generosity is the ‘Hellenic 
Society for the Protection of Animals, Athens, 
Greece, founded in 1896 by Mrs. H. C. Reynolds, 
prompted and aided financially by an American 
woman who is a generous promoter of all humane 
But little support has been given this 
society by those who should give it, the residents — 
of Athens, and the president, Eugene de Rizo- 
Rangabé, has made an earnest appeal for more help 


enterprises. 


to carry on the work. In his appeal he says: 
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‘(Our society has formed Bands of Mercy among 
school children, and awarded small prizes to 
policemen and other persons who have rendered 
signal service in our cause. Last summer we had 
at last the satisfaction to see realized by the Greek 
government the construction of a lethal chamber 
in which stray and unclaimed dogs can be put 
painlessly to death. Our society has long felt that 
a very pressing need is that of an animals’ hospi- 
tal where all injured or suffering animals of desti- 
tute holders may be treated gratis, while at the 
same time small pecuniary aid may be given to 
their masters during the days when these are kept 
out of work. . 
building the necessary premises (not less than 
$1,000) we would name the hospital after the 
donor.”’ 


. . If money could be raised for 


It is good to hear that so much interest is 
awakened in other countries for the useful toilers 
who aid mankind so materially in earning a living. 
This Greek society desires, and may possibly get, 
that which every city in every state and country 
should have, a free hospital for animals, conducted 
When we 
look at the magnificent buildings maintained as hos- 


on the best and most humane methods. 


pitals for man, some of them supported by the state, 
some by the city, some by private charity, does it 
not seem strange that not one such place is sup- 
ported for the benefit of man’s friends and helpers, 
who often suffer and die because they cannot be 
properly cared for? Every city employs hundreds 
of horses and should 
equipped hospital with ambulances, doctors and 


support one fine, well 
- nurses where our fourfooted friends can receive 
free treatment. 


The Year Book of the Rochester Humane 
One of the 
good things this society has done is to offer prize 
medals for the best composition on What Kind- 
ness and Patience will do for Animals. Over 
three hundred children competed for the medals. 
The gold medal was won by a little girl of eleven. 
Six silver medals were given. The following 
most excellent suggestion is made in the report. 
Mr. Dutcher says: ‘*Much good might be done if 
we could investigate the farms and stables through- 
out the territory under the society’s jurisdiction. 


Society has recently been received. 


Unhealthy and improper stables are only too com- 
mon among farmers in this and neighboring coun- 


tries. Here is a field for much needed work. 
Much suffering might be prevented if every 
farmer could be impressed with the belief that his 
stables are subject to inspection at least once a year 
by representatives of the Humane Society, with a 
view to the comfort of the animals under his care.” 

Not only farmers’ barns but all livery and board- 
ing stables in cities should be regularly inspected 


by agents of some humane society. 


There is a firm in Boston who have the finest 
stables in town and all the most approved condi- 
tions for the care of their horses. The horses be- 
longing to this firm are well fed, carefully driven, 
groomed by expert stable men, rested a day out of 
each week, and then sold as soon as they show 
signs of age to farmers up in the country. An 
agent actively engaged in humane work in New 
Hampshire and in Vermont has recently visited 
this city, and all who think it is a humane act to 
sell or to give old horses to farmers should have a 
chance to hear what she has to say about this mat- 
ter. They are taken from warm city stables to old 
country barns, where the wind sports through every 
crack, often left standing all night in narrow stalls 
unblanketed, fed on coarse hay with scarcely a taste 
of grain, and one might as well say that itis humane 
to take an old person from a snug city home, well 
heated, where every comfort had been enjoyed, 
and put him or her into a farmhouse to live in a 
cold room and have the poorest food and no care. 
Most of us would rather die than to suffer such a 
change in old age. 


A writer on the horse advises those who buy 
horses to buy and sell often, so that there will 
then be no responsibility on any one person about 
keeping an old horse. He says: ‘*One may 
make it a practice to seek for the horses which are 


‘always to be found in auction marts, at sale stables 


or in private hands, which have through hard 
usage or long-continued sickness so shrunk in con- 
dition as to become hidebound, thin and unsalable 
at anything approaching their actual value. Such 
horses prove the best purchases possible for the 
man of moderate means, and if they have youth 
on their side and are nearly sound he cannot do 
better than to make a practice of buying one or 
more of them, according to his needs; using them 
for a time in his family work, and then disposing 
of them either at auction or by private treaty for 
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the advance that a fat horse always brings over 
one that is thin, be the salesman never so indiffer- 
By fol- 
lowing this plan a man gains two very practical 


ent a hand at negotiating such bargains. 


ends, he gets his work done for nothing, or 
next to it, since the advance received will wholly 
or partially repay the outlay for food, etc., leav- 
ing him the work performed as an unassailable 
and most valuable asset; and by thus constantly 
changing his horses he is saved those twinges at 
the heartstrings and the possible remorse which 
follow the disposal of some family pet endeared 
to all by labors patiently performed, activity dis- 
played and enjoyment promoted.” 


This is certainly an advantageous financial 
speculation for the man and is doubtless advice 
which many men and sonie women who put dollars 
above everything else will gladly follow, but how 
about the horse? Is he to have no consideration? 
Is he to be sold from hand to hand, snatched out 
of misery to be cared for a little while, worked 
for all he is worth, and then passed on for the 
next man to use and sell until old age puts him in 
the cheapest auction mart where the junk man 
buys him for a dollar? For cold out and out 
selfishness who can exceed this? No wonder this 
writer has found the horses he has owned lacking 
in intelligence, affection and docility. Could any 


living creature keep gentle and affectionate or ex- 
hibit intelligence under such conditions? This 
writer calls the horse ‘‘a fool, a coward and a 
bully,” and has written a book apparently to show 
how few good traits horses possess. Certainly if 
horses are to be ‘* quickly passed on to other own- 
ership,” never having time enough to understand 
one owner or become attached to him, their treat- 
ment varying with every fresh deal, what can be 
expected of them? 


The visitor to Boston, Mrs. Powers, alluded to © 
above, has many pathetic stories of horses starved 


Although a 


In one case she 


by farmers and turned out to die. 
woman, she is an expert shot. ) 
went into a swamp to find an old horse she had 
been told was dying there. She found him lying 
down imbedded in the mud, too weak to extricate 
himself and groaning pitifully. She ended the 
suffering of this old horse with one shot. She 
says that many old horses sent up the country die 
the most She shot five this — 
spring that were in a terrible state of suffering. 


miserable deaths. 


Mrs. Powers has a camera, and many of the pho- 
tographs she showed of old horses in the country 
were heartrending. No one possessed of any hu- 
manity will sell or give away an old horse. When 
a horse is getting too old for his work he should ~ 
be killed unless his owner is able to let him live a 
year or two under the most comfortable conditions 
to repay him for his years of service. There should 
be Homes of Rest for Horses, just as there are 
homes for aged men and women—places where old ~ 
horses can be most kindly cared for until too aged 
to enjoy life, and these should be established near 
every city. 


A. boy jumped into a car and before long dis- 
covered that his bull terrier was trotting behind. 

+6Go back, sir,” he cried_; ‘*go backy 

But the dog kept on, revealing at once his fond- 
ness for his master’s society and his poor training. 

‘‘Oh, well,” said the boy finally, ‘‘I s’pose you 
can go if you want to so bad; but you ain’t fit to 
be seen, all dirt and no collar on.”,—Youth’s Com- 
panion. | . 


Mrs. Bill—I understand that’s a smart dog your 
husband’s' got; that he’ll do just what his master 


does. 
Mrs. Jill—Yes; he’s growling about the house 


from morning until night.—Yonkers Statesman. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


His Brother’s Keeper 

Two dogs are still held in pleasant récollection 
in Melrose, Mass. One was a shaggy, lumbering, 
elephantine Newfoundland named Major, the 
other a sleek, wiry little black and tan called 
Kikie. Both Major and Kikie have long since 
passed to their reward, but this story of their 
friendship is still told by those who knew them. 

A few hundred yards from the home of the 
~ woman who owned the dogs was a railroad cross- 
ing. Kikie had the bad habit of rushing down 
the street to this crossing whenever he heard the 
whistle of an approaching train. He would then 
_ dash along beside the cars and bark furiously. 
Many a time he had been punished for it, but the 
roar of a train was always too much for his good 
resolutions. 

_ One day some portion of the flying train struck 
him. He fell into the ditch beside the track, and 
there he lay till old Major’s barking attracted the 
attention of a passing friend. 

The little dog was taken home, his wounds 
dressed, and his battered frame nursed back to 
health. During his convalescence Major was al- 
ways with him, and doubtless often said, ‘I 
told you so,” and ‘‘I hope this will teach you a 
lesson.” 

But, alas for Major’s hopes! 
sooner out of doors again than he resumed his 
dangerous habit. Major, however, had appar- 
ently made up his mind that moral suasion was 
useless, and physical force must be employed. 

The next time Kikie started for the crossing 
Major followed. The little dog was light and quick 
motioned, and ‘‘ got into his stride,” as the horse- 
men say, in the first few yards. Major, on the 
other hand, was heavy and slow at the start, and 
before he was under full headway, Kikie was 
fifty yards ahead. 

But there was conscious rectitude and stern re- 
solve and the force of a moral principle in Major’s 
gait. He doubled himself up and let himself out 
in a way that was good to see, and he overtook 
Kikie within ten yards of the crossing. 

With one blow of his paw he batted his small 
friend over, placed his great foot on the little 


Kikie was no 


dog’s chest, and held him down while the train 
rushed by. 

Kikie lay perfectly still. When the last car 
had passed, old Major removed his paw with a 
bark and a growl which said as plainly as speech, 
‘¢ There, you little rascal! Can’t you learn any- 
thing? Do you want to get hit by the cars 
again?” and Kikie got up and followed Major 
home with his tail between his legs. 

Many a time all this was repeated, to the de- 
light of those who saw it. Kikie never failed to 
get the best start, but Major always caught him 
before the crossing was reached, always knocked 
him over and held him down till the whole train 
was safely past. Kikie never learned wisdom, 
but Major never gave him up as ‘‘ past reforma- 
tion.” — Union Signal. 


Damon and Pythias 

The dog whose picture may be seen on the cover 
of this number was formerly called Jaek, and still 
answers to that name, but he has been re-named 
Pythias. If Pythias is seen sitting outside the barn 
door it is safe to conclude that his master is inside. 
If he is basking in the sun on the porch you may 
be sure that Damon, his master, is in the office of 
the hotel. I doubt if any one has ever seen Mr. 
E. A. Crawford walking up the road without Pyth- 
ias at his heels, halting when he halts, turning 
when he turns, always with a keenly watchful 
eye on his master to make sure he does not get 
separated from him. 

Mr. Crawford is the builder of what is called 
the new road, leading from Jefferson Highlands to 
the Mt. Washington House. When superintend- 
ing the men, as he was obliged to leave home early 
in the morning and take long drives, he preferred 
to leave Pythias at home. Pythias, however, felt 
this separation so keenly that he now accompanies 
his master on most of his journeys. 

On a recent occasion there was a deep brook to 
ford. Mr. Crawford stopped before entering it 
and invited Pythias to get up in the buggy but he 
declined, so his master crossed the stream, expect- 
ing the dog to follow. Possibly a previous experi- 


‘ence was in the dog’s mind when he had attempted 


crossing on his own account, been seized by a 
strong current, borne down the stream, and had to 
be rescued from drowning. At any rate he stood 
on the brink, looking piteously across at his master 
and howling, so, as Mr. Crawford expressed it, ‘‘I 
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had to turn round and drive back through the 
brook and get the blamed dog.” 

On another trip this summer to a logging camp 
up on the mountain Pythias accompanied his mas- 
ter, riding part of the way. Mr. Crawford says, 
‘*He always will sit on my feet when he rides, he 
won’t stay anywhere else.” When luncheon 
time came the dog refused everything that was of- 
fered him. ‘‘I suppose,” said Mr. Crawford, ‘‘he 
was looking for better rations than we had,” but 
on the way back they stopped at the Mt. Pleasant 
House, and a dinner being offered him to his mind 
he made his master ashamed by bolting his food 
and eating ‘‘like a hog.” In fact, Pythias seemed 
to be ashamed himself, for he nearly choked on‘a 
large piece of meat and went around the corner of 
the house and hid. Fourth of July was an excit- 
ing time to Pythias. He superintended the setting 
off of every rocket and Roman candle, barking vig- 
orously at them and leaping about amid showers of 
sparks. 

Pythias is ‘‘just a common dog,” but his master 
and his master’s family love him as well as if he 
were the best bred dog that ever took a prize. Cer- 
tainly if faithful devotion to his master and his in- 
terests count he is worthy of the highest prize ever 
bestowed in a dog show. 


Faithful Dogs 

Mr. Crawford tells a story of another dog he 
once owned who knew more than some men. On 
one occasion Mr. Crawford went with his men 
to a distant field to do some work. After he re- 
turned he missed Skip, who usually was at his 
Two days went by and the dog did not 
appear. Mr. Crawford was getting anxious when 
a neighbor passing by called out to him and asked 
him if he had lost his dog. He added that a 
dog had been noticed in a field (mentioning the 
field where Mr. Crawford had been working) 
where he seemed to be watching something. Mr. 
Crawford at once went to the field and there was 
the dog keeping watch over an old pair of rubber 
boots Mr. Crawford had left there and which this 
faithful little friend thought were of value to his 
master and should be guarded. 


heels. 


A similar story is told about a dog of Amherst, 
N. H., belonging to Mr. J. H. Dodge. This was 
a white bulldog named Trouble, although he is 
said not to have deserved that name. On one 


Saturday night the dog was missed after his 

master’s teams had been busy drawing logs from 

Mt. Vernon. Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 

passed by and the dog did not appear. Wednes- 

day it occurred to Mr. Dodge that the dog might 

possibly have thought it his duty to remain: at the 

logging camp to watch the sleds which had been 

left for future use, so he drove over to the camp 

and there found his dog who should be renamed 

Faithful instead of Trouble, lying close to the sleds 

keeping guard. It was found, upon inquiry, that 

he had stayed there all alone from Saturday night ~ 
until some time Tuesday, when one of the choppers 
came to his camp and gave him something to eat. 
He tried to call him away with him to the woods 
where he was chopping, but he refused to go, only 
waiting until his master should come, which was 
on Wednesday; and glad enough was he to see 
him and be relieved of the responsibility. He then 
happily skipped for home. ~ 


A Dog’s Gratitude 


In Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s volume, Our 
Home Pets, is told a story of a dear collie dog 
and his gratitude. The dog, it appears, was a 
great pet in the family of a colonial soldier, and : 
was particularly noted for his antipathy to Indians, 
whom he delighted to track. On one campaign 
against the French the dog insisted on accompany- 
ing his master, although his feet were in a terrible 
condition from having been frozen the previous 
winter. During the fight, which ended in the 
famous Braddock defeat, the dog was ever beside 


_ his master, but when it was over they became sep- 


arated, and the soldier, concluding that his pet had 
been killed, went home without him. Some weeks 
later, however, the dog appeared in his old home, 
separated from his battlefield by many miles of — 
thick forest. He was tired and worn, but over his © 
sore feet were fastened neat moccasins, showing 
that he had been among Indians who had been 
kind to him. Moreover, he soon proved that he 
had changed his mind about his former foe, for 
neither bribes nor threats could ever again induce 
him to track an Indian. 


‘‘To oppress the supplicant, to kill a wife, to 
rob a Brahmin, and to betray one’s friend. 

‘«These are the four great crimes ; and to forsake 
a dependent I count equal to them.”—Alger’s Ori- 
ental Poetry. 
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A Cat Elevator 


Persons whojlive “on the north side of Twenty- 
second street, near Fifth avenue, gather several 
times a day at their rear windows to watch the 
operation of a ‘‘cat elevator,” probably the only 
one of its kind in New York. This is a simple 
contrivance designed for the benefit of a cat named 
Raggles, owned by Miss Henrietta Cone of 35 
West Twenty-second street. Raggles, who was 
picked up on a Long Branch steamer, a vagrant, is 
a great pet of his mistress. He has wandering in- 
clinations at times, and, like other cats, has a liking 
to roam-about the fences back of the house. In- 
stead of carrying the kitten downstairs and carrying 
him back again after his airing, Miss Cone has 
rigged up a shallow lunch basket, with woven 


handles, to which is affixed a long rope. When 


Raggles wants air he takes his stand by the window 


and says in cat language, ‘‘Going down, now.” 


If he is not noticed he speaks more vigorously, | 


and then leaps into the basket, which is stationed 
at the window overlooking the yard. The basket 
is then hoisted out of the window, and, betraying 
not the slightest fear, Raggles is lowered about 
thirty feet, until the ‘‘elevator’”’ rests on the ground. 
When he 
is ready to return he again enters the elevator cage 
and mews loudly, saying, ‘‘Going up.” When 
he has attracted attention the rope is pulled up. 
Up comes the cat in the basket. 
elevator cage strikes on the projecting sills or 


Then he leaps out and begins to romp. 


Sometimes the 


bricks, and then Raggles looks up with a reproach- 
ful air. 
gazes out with interest on the scenery. — New 


York Press. 


As the cage sails up or down, Raggles 


Dogs Helping Each Other 

A horse trough in one of the suburbs of Sydney 
was the scene of a funny incident. Two dogs, 
water spaniels, wete trotting along, when they 
came to this place, and stoppedfora drink. They 
were both thirsty, but neither was tall enough to 
reach the trough; and they talked the matter over, 
as dogs will, and wondered why they had not been 
treated with as much consideration as_ horses. 
Presently they solved the problem. One of them 
ranged himself under the edge of the trough, and 
the other, resting his hind feet upon his compan- 
ion’s back, was able to reach into the pool and 
slake his thirst. When he had finished he hopped 


down, seemed to say that the water was good, and 


then in turn ranged himself under the edge of the 
trough, and the other reached up for the drink he 
had earned. When he was satisfied they trotted 
away together, as well contented as any man could 
be who had met.a problem and vanquished it. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Only a Cat 


(Dedicated to those thoughtless persons who leave 
town and expect the family cat to shift for itself tempo- 
rarily while they are away. It should be remembered 
that there is practically nothing for the poor animal to 
live on, and that its enemies are numerous. Pet cats, 
under these circumstances, frequently die of starvation.) 


The family went out of town, 
Refreshing themselves by the sea ; 
I thought they’d have taken me down, 
But no one had pity on me. 
What of that? 
After all, it is ‘‘only a cat!”’ 


The children got in one by one, 
When the carriage drove up to the door, 
How breathlessly then did I run! 
Little Molly cried, ‘‘Room for one more !”’ 
What of that ? 
After all, it is ‘‘only a cat !” 


“No place with the children for me? 
With the luggage then, porter,’’ I said. 
‘Get out, little demon !”’ cried he, 


Our 


And gave me a blow on the head. 
What of that? 
After all, it is ‘‘only a cat !”’ 


There is no one without or within ; 
Not a drop, not a crumb in the house. 
My bones breaking through my poor skin ; 
No strength to say Bo! toa mouse! 
What of that? 
After all, it is ‘‘only a cat !”’ 


I was petted and loved by the fair. 
Do they think of me now by the sea? 
The pavement is burning and bare, 
I am dying by inches, poor me! 
What of that? 
After all, it is ‘only a cat!” 


' You have left me to die, but I say 
When you have once made a friend, 
And loved him a little each day, 
You should love him on straight to the end! 
Think of that! 
Even should he be ‘‘only a cat !”’ 
Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell, in Fair Play. 


Feeding Dogs 

In looking over a little book by H. C. Glover on 
the diseases of dogs I was pleased to come across 
the following paragraph, because it seems to me so 
very reasonable : 

‘‘The custom of feeding dogs but once a day is 
the habit of many large kennels, but I consider 
twice a day much preferable, for not only is 
twenty-four hours too long for the stomach to go 
without food, but the animal so fed will bolt his 
food without properly masticating it, which is pro- 
ductive of indigestion. At my own kennels, which 
for a number of years contained from forty to fifty 
dogs, the food was prepared fresh daily after the 
following manner : 


‘‘Beef heads, necks, flanks and bones were put 
in a large pot and thoroughly boiled, the bones 
then taken out and a quantity of vegetables added, 
all of which were boiled to shreds. If no rice 
was used the stew was thickened with a coarse 
grade of wheat flour stirred in slowly. When 
done this was poured out in large pans and per- 
mitted to cool before being used. Each dog got 
two or three times a week a large bone. 
keeps the teeth clean, and the small particles 
enawed off contribute towards supplying nutrition 
Small bones that 
are likely to splinter should never be allowed, as 
they are liable to cause trouble either by lacerating 


or puncturing the stomach or intestines.” 


to the animal’s bone structures. 


This. 


Fourfooted Friends 


Most people have an idea that a dog can digest 
almost anything. Such is not the case, fora dog’s 
stomach is a very delicate organ and will not bear 


abuse. ‘‘In my daily practice,” says Dr. Glover, 


‘(I find more cases of indigestion and gastric — 


These 
troubles give rise to eczema, emaciation, poverty 
of the blood, fits. Scraped raw beef three ‘times 
a day is the best diet for such cases.”’ 


derangements than any other troubles. 


An acute attack of indigestion, which dogs are 
quite subject to, is often accompanied by convul- 
sions. The dog is more liable to fits than any other 
domestic animal owing to his highly developed ner- 
vous system. Puppies frequently have fits when 
Nervous 


excitement, worms, indigestion, protracted consti- 


excited by unexpected sights and noises. 


pation, violent exercise after feeding, injuries 
about the head, all are apt to cause fits in dogs or 
in puppies, 
emetic or enema may be given. The dog should 
be put in a dark, quiet place, and kept as quiet as 
possible. 


When the cause is indigestion a mild 


If it can be done without frightening a 
dog too much, quick relief in convulsions may 
sometimes be had by the same method that is used 
for little children,—a bath as warm as can be com- 
fortably borne. There is a good deal of similarity — 
between the diseases and sufferings of children 
and the lower animals, so it is safe to use the same 


A child about | 


two years old, who was thought to be dying in con- 


methods of cure in emergencies. 


vulsions, was quickly relieved by being placed in a 
tub of hot water up to his chin, then a cloth of cold — 
water put on his head. By keeping him in the 
hot bath for nearly an hour he was entirely cure 
of the attack. 


The dog that is subject to fits should never be 
allowed to run at large, for the majority of men, 
women and boys are ignorant enough to believe 
that a dog is having an attack of hydrophobia if 
he is taken with a fit on the street, and pursue him 
to his death. 


Dr. Glover says that ‘‘in a fit of epilepsy no pre- 
monitory symptoms are evinced excepting, per- 
haps, a slight quivering of the muscles for a few 
seconds before the animal falls upon its side, losing 
consciousness, the limbs working violently, eyes 
The con- 
dition usually lasts from ten to twenty minutes, or 


set, and froth issuing from the mouth. 


one attack may follow another in rapid succession. 
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When a series of fits follow sickness from dis- 
temper, death usually results. Upon an ordinary 
fit subsiding, consciousness or only partial con- 
sciousness will return. If the former, the animal 
will lie quietly for some time, seemingly exhausted, 
or a comatose condition may exist for some minutes. 
If only partially conscious after an attack the dog 
may run fora mile or two and when recovered may 
be found in some dark, out-of-the-way place. 
Some dogs when attacked with a fit rush away 
wildly, yelping with pain, running against objects 
as if partially blind, and perhaps snapping viciously. 
Many dogs are pursued and destroyed when in this 
condition, particularly if on a public thoroughfare, 
as the cruel cry of ‘mad dog’ is at once raised, 
whereas all the poor animal needs is a little medi- 
cine and attention to restore him to his normal 


condition.” 


I have quoted this about fits in order to impress 
the much-needed thought that while dogs are very 
- subject to fits, these fits are not hydrophobia and 
should be treated like any other curable illness. 
If nothing else can be done, at least the poor ani- 
mal can be given cool water and shut up in a dark, 
quiet room or cellar. 


There are special medicines for all dog diseases. 
Among them is one that is given for fits, and by 
writing to Iver Johnson Co., 163 Washington 
street, Boston, such medicine can be obtained, or 
instructions given where to obtain it. 


HUMANE 
= EDUCATION ze 


Letter from Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 

It is encouraging to all who suffer with the 
‘knowledge of the cruelty and injustice going on in 
the world to read such a letter as the following, 
written by Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske to a New 
York paper, because coming from Mrs. Fiske it is 
certain to influence many persons who care little 
for what the humane societies are trying to teach. 
She writes: ‘‘This is the season when the news- 
papers have much to say of the ‘mad’ dog. As 


one who has had experience with cases of sup- ' 


posedly ‘mad’ animals, may I be allowed to say 
that, as far as my personal observation has extended, 
so-called ‘mad’ dogs have been ‘mad’ only in the 


sense of having been crazed with the pains of 
After days of soli- 
tary suffering, the animal dashes through the 
Streets. 


starvation, thirst and terror. 


To the average man and boy nothing is 
more pleasurably exciting than the pursuit of a 
starving dog. This pursuit cannot be described as 
a noble spectacle. A law forbidding it would be 

It is here that the danger to the 
Pain and terror craze the animal, and 
It has been the 
writer’s good fortune to be present at the capture 


a good law. 
public lies. 
he may turn upon his tormentors. 


of several ‘mad’ dogs, to have had opportunity for 
observing the condition of the animals afterward, 
and to have seen the terrified heart cease its wild 
beating, and the parched tongue of the ‘mad’ dog 
humbly caress its rescuer. | 


‘Visits to the Latin countries, where few men 
own a sense of chivalry toward dumb animals, 
serve to remind us that things are better here. 
Various societies organized for the advancement of 
humane education are teaching our young people 
They 
are reminding our boys and girls that the creatures 


to appreciate the rights of dumb animals. 


of the dumb world are solely dependent upon our 
intelligent conception of their claim upon our 
sense of justice and chivalry, and upon that instinct 
which prompts the better man to defend and pro- 
tect the helpless. It isa good thing to know that 
a thousand hands are held out to the abandoned 
child; it is not a good thing to know that not one 
hand in a thousand is held out to the dumb animal. 
In Switzerland it is pleasant to read those little 
signs posted about where men and beasts conge- 
gate: ‘Do not forget your horse.’ ‘Remember, 
your animal must drink.’ ‘Feed your dog.’ There 
are signs that here in America we may some day 
attain this fine attitude toward our friendly, help- 
ful, fourfooted comrades. 


‘SOF course, that class of the vivisectors that may 
be described as conscienceless, and the ‘students,’ 
are still with us, and so long as the conscienceless 
vivisector is permitted to own habitation here ‘the 
earth,’ as a great man has said, ‘is hardly a fit 
place for men and women.’ The medical depart- 
ment of Hitchcock Hall, at the University of Chi- 
cago, is said to purchase dogs for vivisection from 
young children, who find the homeless animals in 
The University of Chicago is not alone 
It is difficult to understand the 


the streets. 
in this enterprise. 
process of reasoning which would lead educated 
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men to believe that any discovery in science would 
counterbalance the crime of encouraging the germs 
of cruelty in the hearts of children. 


‘‘It is not only the wrong done to the dumb vic- 
tims, it is also the injury inflicted upon the human 
race. I see science inculcating the doctrine that 
any suffering to another is justifiable provided it 
bring, provided it may even possibly bring, relief 
to one’s self. I see mankind taught that it is justi- 
fied in shunning the presence of death, if only for 
a few hours, at the cost of a mountain of torture to 
the lesser breeds. If the day of reckoning be not 
a fable, then those who do this thing and those 
who stand by silently should have their answer 
ready. At some day not far distant, the unneces- 
sary taking of animal and bird life will not be con- 
sidered as ‘sport,’ or as brave and noble enterprise. 
This happy view of hunting is not shared by those 
who have lived in its midst to learn its darker side, 
and have come to know the tragedies of the dim 
forests. Perhaps some time our honored President 
will not care any longer to inspire the young heads 
and hearts of American boys with tales of conquest 
from the woods. The youth of the land will not 
become less worthy citizens if among the other 
texts they are taught the simple lines of the be- 
loved poet: ‘I would not count among my 
- him who would needlessly set foot 
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friendsieus. 
upon a worm. 


Apropos of the letter I have quoted in full from 
Mrs. Fiske, here is another letter from the New 
York Herald which bears on the subject in hand : 

‘*! would like to endorse every word written by 
Minnie Maddern Fiske in your paper concerning 
the injustice done that portion of created life which 
has all the ability to suffer but no power to express 
or explain its pain. If more friends of the animal 
creation would espouse their cause the people 
might be aroused to a sense of the injuries inflicted 
‘ie 


‘mad dog’ is frequently the product of the mali- 


both in the name of pleasure and science. 


cious or mischievous boy who irritates and chases 
him until he hides to escape his tormentor, under- 
goes agonies of hunger and thirst and finally emerges, 
crazy with suffering, to be again pursued and de- 
nominated ‘mad.’ 
come when parents and guardians will be held re- 
sponsible for any act of cruelty to, or persecution of, 
any dumb animal committed by their children. 


They will then perhaps be at the pains to give 


I hope the time may soon’ 


them a few lessons in kindness to the lower orders 
of creation, which most children, boys especially, 
sadly need. I trust also the time may speedily ar- 
rive when vivisection shall be a crime prohibited 
by law and subject to heavy penalties. That the 
day will ever come when dumb beasts will not be 
hunted and murdered under the general name of 
‘sport’ by the grown-up male—and, sometimes fe- 
male—humans, seems almost too much to hope.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Science Aids Humane Workers 


Those who suffer every day at the sight of over- 
loaded horses struggling to draw heavy teams up 
some of our hilly streets will rejoice to know that 
Edison has started the electric truck in Boston, and 
that it 1s acquitting itself well. For example, it 
pulled heavy coils of lead cable weighing within 
four hundred pounds of five tons up Beacon street 
hill, where so many horses suffer a great strain, and 
took the load down again with perfect ease. The 
truck is expected to carry five tons and to run 
twenty-five miles over city streets on a single 
charge of electricity. The cost per day does not 
exceed $1.90 and may be as low as $1.08. A 
three-ton truck is next to be put into service. 
This good news leads us to hope that erelong coal, 
lumber, granite, heavy expressing, in fact, all 
teaming, will be done by electric wagons. But 
the most discouraging mount of difficulty in the 
way of humane progress is the sale of old and sick 
horses for such prices as five and ten dollars to 
men who would take far better care of a machine 
than they do of these wretched, worn-out creatures _ 
who never know a kind word or what it is to have 
their hunger satisfied under these masters of their 
fate. 


Grief Expressed by Animals 

Edgar Quinet in his journal tells how one day 
he went with the naturalist, Mr. Geoffroi de St. 
Hilliare, to the Jardin des Plantes: ‘‘In one of the 
cages were a lion and a lioness together. They. 
were standing up, quite motionless, and seemed 
not even to see us. Presently the lion, lifting up — 
his great paw, placed it slowly and softly onthe 
forehead of the lioness, and both continued in the 
same attitude as long as we remained before them. 
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What was intended by the gesture? 
who should have desired to represent calm grief 


A painter 


and the deepest compassion could not have in- 
vented anything more striking. ‘What does it 
mean?’ said I to Geoffroi. ‘Their lion whelp died 
this morning,’ replied he. Then I understood 
what I saw. Pity, good will, sympathy—all these 
sentiments might be read in those fierce counte- 
-nances.” 


The following interesting account is extracted 
from James Forbes’s Oriental Memories: ‘*One 
of a shooting party, under a banyan tree, killed a 
female monkey, and carried it to his tent, which 
was soon surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, 
who made a great noise and seemed disposed to at- 
tack their aggressor. They retreated when he pre- 
sented his fowling piece, the dreadful effect of 
which they had witnessed, and appeared perfectly 
to understand. The head of the troop, however, 
stood his ground, chattering furiously: the sports- 
man, who, perhaps, felt some little degree of com- 
punction for having killed one of the family, did 
not like to fire at the creatures, and nothing short 
of firing would suffice to drive him off. At length 
he came to the door of the tent, and finding threats 
of no avail, began a lamentable moaning, and by 
the most expressive gestures seemed to beg for the 
dead body. It was given to him; he took it sor- 
-rowfully in his arms and bore it away to his ex- 
pecting companions. They who were witnesses 
of this scene resolved never again to fire at one of 
the monkey race.” ; 


But perhaps the most impressive and extraor- 
dinary case that has yet come before us is that of 
_ poor Norman’s dog in the Isle of Skye. Here it 
is, as told a year or two ago in the Inverness 
_ Courier, one of the most reliable papers in Scot- 
‘land: ‘‘A circumstance has just occurred at 
Portree, Isle of Skye, which may be added to 
the many chapters recording the fidelity and attach- 
ment of dogs to their masters. A rumor spread 
through the town one morning that on the previ- 
ous night the dogs had torn open the grave of a 
young man who had died of fever, and was 
interred some weeks previously. It transpired, 
however, that the case was not so revolting. 
When the young man was buried his dog followed 


the funeral to the churchyard and was with difh- . 


culty removed. He returned again and again to the 
spot, and, unobserved, had dug into the grave 


until he reached the coffin. The dog had gnawed 
through the coffin when the fact was discovered, 
but the body of his dead master was untouched ; 
and there the faithful animal was found, eagerly 
‘I doubt,’ says the cor- 
respondent, ‘if there be on record a more striking 


looking into the grave. 


instance of canine attachment; for you must bear 
in mind that four or five weeks had elapsed since 
the interment, and the churchyard is six miles 
from the house where poor Norman’s father 


lives.’ ” 


An incident is told of a pair of swans who had 
been inseparable companions for three years, dur- 
ing which time they had reared three broods of 
cygnets; last autumn the male bird was killed, 
and since that time the female has separated her- 
self from all society with her own species; and, 
although at the time I am writing the breeding sea- 
son for swans has far advanced, she remains in the 
same state of seclusion, resisting the addresses of a 
male swan, who has been making advances, it 
being quite evident that she had not forgotten her 
former partner.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


The Wren’s Nest 


I took the wren’s nest : 
Heaven forgive me! 
Its merry architects so small 
Had scarcely finished their wee hall 
That, empty still, and neat and fair, 
Hung idly in the summer air. 
The mossy walls, the dainty door, 
Where Love should enter and explore, 
And Love sit carolling outside, 
And Love within chirp multiplied ; 
I took the wren’s nest : 
Heaven forgive me ! 


How many hours of happy pains 
Through early frosts and April rains, 
How many songs at eve and morn 
O’er springing grass and greening corn, 
What labors hard through sun and shade 
Before the pretty house was made! 
One little minute, only one, 
And she’11 fly back, and find it — gone! 

I took the wren’s nest: 

Bird, forgive me! 

Dinah Maria Craik. 


Do not forget to keep fresh water where your 
dog and your cat can get it at any time, night or 
day, if you want them to be healthy and comfort- 
able. . By no means forget that your canary bird 
will suffer and die if deprived of fresh water. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


Me 


This letter, and the photograph accompanying it, 
from one to whom we gave a League dog, gave us 
great pleasure. We wish that more of those to 
whom we give dogs and cats would cheer us by 
sending accounts of the animal after they have had 
time to prove its value as a household companion. 


Rex 


‘*Rex, the beautiful greyhound, whom we brought 
from the Rescue League to our island home on 
the 16th of April, is emphatically a £¢zg among 
dogs. 
glances as he sat like a statue on the train, in his 
steely blue coat and white dress front. He is 
gentle asa lamb with little children, and disdains 
to notice the bravado of smaller dogs; he runs 
ahead of the carriage, gracefully vaulting over five- 


He was the centre of many admiring 


barred fences as though upborne by invisible wings, 
in and out by the roadside to take up the time 
while the horses are overtaking him; the horses 
are growing very fond of him and seem very 
appreciative of their handsome advance runner, 
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and even respond to his gleeful caresses, as he leaps 
up now and then and kisses their noses. 

‘¢Rex sleeps beside our bed at night, and is on the 
alert for the slightest sound. He is quite a safe- 
guard, with his muscles of steel. 

‘‘He leads beautifully by a leash in a crowd, 
never stepping on a lady’s dress or making one 
awkward movement. He is certainly a thorough- 


bred. 


master, who must ever mourn his loss. 


‘‘FTis devotion to my husband is something — 


touching, for in him he seems to certainly think he 
has found something of the lost and buried past, 
and cannot bear to be out of his sight one moment. 
It is evident Rex connects him in some strange way 


in his own mind with his lost master.—Mrs. T. 


A. Baxendale.”’ 


The following letter has just been received. It 

does not need any comment : 
‘Atlantic, lowa, April 21, 1903. 

‘Dear Editor of Our Fourfooted Friends :— 
While out for a walk I saw a most grewsome 
sight, which I think I shall never be able to eradi- 
cate from my memory. The narrative I am about 
to relate seems incredible, but nevertheless only 
too true. 
one hundred yards from the depot when I saw 
something fluttering in the grass. On examina- 
tion it proved to be a meadow lark. It had been 
wounded by some one out for sport, I presume, 


possibly some thoughtless boy. There it lay, toss- 


ing its dear head from side to side in terrible 
agony. I picked it up and saw that the worms 
had eaten all the flesh (as well as intestines) off 
its framework. Its poor wings were perfectly in- 
tact yet and kept fluttering nervously. I dashed 
its head against a stone and thus ended its misery. 
It had been there in that condition several days no 
doubt, and just how much it had suffered God 
alone knows. I started on, whento my consterna- 
tion I saw what I took to be its mate about five 
feet away, having possibly been spared its mate’s 
agony. 

‘sJ] was out in the pasture last Sunday when I saw 
three boys, aged respectively thirteen, fourteen and 
fifteen, about to drown out little ground squirrels. 
I stepped up to them and asked the oldest what he 
was doing. He replied, ‘We’re just going to have 
He was holding a poor little wet, 
I asked him to turn 


some fun.’ 
freezing squirrel in his hand. 


I only wish we could restore him to his own 


e 


I was walking along the railroad about - 


¥ 
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it loose, but he would not. I asked him what he 
would think if some great giant should drown him 
out of his home and carry him off away from home 
and those dear to him and make him fight and 
then abandon him alone, wet, bleeding, and ready 
to die. The only answer was an oath and turning 
their backs to me. 

‘‘When I see this wickedness practised on dumb 
animals it makes me long for the new earth where 
‘the wolf and the ‘lamb shall feed together, the 
lion shall eat straw like the bullock, and dust shall 
be the serpent’s meat.’ ‘They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain.’—Mrs. Cora 
Burke.” 


The following letter and story were sent in by 
Mrs. A. L. Cutler, West Falmouth, Massachusetts : 

‘‘Editor of Our Fourfooted Friends: Dear 
Madam :—I enclose a clipping from a newspaper 
and also a typewritten letter regarding a cat andkit- 
tens. As cats are accused of having no affection 
for anything but themselves I thought this incident 
might interest the readers of your very attractive 
little paper : 

‘*Do you believe this? | 

‘‘A farmer took a cat and her four kittens four 
miles to a brewer, who locked the feline family 
up for the night in his brewery. The farmer went 
home and on going outdoors in the morning found 
the mother with her four kittens on the front door- 
step. As the kittens were too young to walk she 
had had to carry each one four miles, making 
three and a half round trips, in all twenty-eight 
miles. It seems beyond belief.” 


Certainly I believe it. 
have occurred which have been known to be true. 


—A.H.S. 


Many similar instances 


The League is now settled in its summer quar- 
ters, 4 Fayette street. This place is near our 
former home, Fayette being opposite Carver street, 
leading off Pleasant street just after crossing Tre- 
mont, and can be reached by getting out of the 
Elevated at the Pleasant street station, or getting 
off a Tremont street car at Pleasant street. It is 
not very far from Park square, perhaps five min- 
utes’ walk. We welcome visitors every day, the 
best hours being from 10 a. M.to 5 Pp. M. Sun- 
days and holidays our matron is glad to have as 
much quiet and rest as possible, but we do not 


close our doors against homeless or suffering dogs 
or cats at any time. 


Werare pleased with our change, because in our 
old place we had almost no room for dogs, and at 
our present place we have five large kennels 
and two large yards. We have harbored some 
dogs in these yards that have appealed very 
strongly to our affections, but we sorrow much and 
often when applicants come for dogs and look in 
pleading eyes and at raised up, entreating paws 
indifferently and say, ‘‘These are all mongrels, 
and I want a better bred dog.”’ Query: Do such 
men and women really love dogs? When affec- 
tion depends wholly on fashionable points I can- 
not feel much faith in its depth. 


For two or three weeks we had a healthy, affec- 
tionate young dog in our kennels brought by some 
one who had kept him long enough to assure us he 
had not a fault. He was a mongrel one could 
hardly name—short hair, dark brown with brown 
spaniel eyes and long ears. He was a little larger 
than a Boston terrier and to my mind fully as 
handsome. One day a man came to get a dog for 
the country, who declared that he loved dogs, and 
I was so anxious to get our Brownie a home that 
I went out in the kennels myself with him. Half 
a dozen good dogs of varying sizes came leaping 
across the yard to greet us. The man stood for 
some minutes looking at them critically, then said 
he didn’t see any there he cared for. I made a 
mental note of that man, called attention of our 
kennel men to him, and said, ‘‘That man does 
not love dogs or he would gladly have given a home 
to one of these that we have. Never give him a 
dog. He would cast it off for a better oneany day.” 


Here is a letter that was recently received : 

‘¢ Animal Rescue League: Dear Sir, — Hear- 
ing that you often have dogs that you are glad to 
secure homes for, I thought perhaps you might 
happen to have the kind of dog I am looking for. 
I would like a good bred Boston terrier about six 
months old, dark brindle, white line down the 
face, white around the neck, two or possibly four 
white feet, screw tail and ears not cut. Will you 
please’ tell me how near you can come to my idea, 
also please give weight of dog (male) and price 
and oblige.” 
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As we have similar requests: occasionally it may 
save writing to say through this medium that we 
do not have any Boston terriers unless they are lost, 
in which case we speedily return them to their 
owners, or have some serious defect in their phys- 
ical or mental condition. Also, we do not sell 
dogs. We give them into good homes, but when 
we give a good dog to a family able to pay we 
ask if they wish to make usa donation. Often 
we get only the price of the collar and leash, 
which we insist on the new owner taking, unless 
these safeguards against losing the dog immedi- 
ately are brought by the one who comes for the 
dog. 


The sort of dog the writer of the above letter 
requires would probably cost about fifty dollars. 
We often find that the men and women coming to 
us for dogs are expecting to get a fifty-dollar dog 
for nothing. We have dogs that are as healthy, 
well behaved, affectionate, intelligent as any fifty 
or hundred dollar Boston terrier, and find it very 
difficult to get them good homes because they are 
not fashionable. Let dog lovers make a note of 
this and aid us in finding men and women who 
care enough about dogs to give a good home to 
a mongrel. 


We are sometimes accused of being over-par- 
ticular about where we give dogs or cats. 
that our accusers, could see the letters we see, and 
know the miserable conditon of dogs that are 
brought to us. Take this letter, for example: 
‘There is a poor dog at this address who is col- 
larless and has evidently been turned adrift. He is 
half starved and looks very sick. The colored 
man has been feeding him, but every one gives 
him a kick. His condition is so deplorable that 
I thought you might be able to take him, as he 
looks like a dog of value. I should say he was 
an Irish terrier.” 


We should take him whether he is of value or 
not. The most miserable dogs and cats are the 
most welcome at the League. % 


Here is another letter: ‘‘There is a dog here 
that I took off the street because he was starving 
and getting abused. The boys cut both his paws 
with a knife, because they are vicious and like to 
see an animal suffer. Will you please come and 
take him away, as I do not want him and don’t 


W ould’ 


want to turn him out again to be abused? He is 
not very large and can be easily carried in the 
Cab 

One ever-generous member has just sent us $100 
toward our summer work, which made us very 
happy. Another has planned a fair for this month ~ 
and issued the most- charming and artistic little 
book to announce it that could be got up. The 
cover is of soft gray and on it the announcement: 
Third Annual Fair for our Fourfooted Friends,” 
1903. Then underneath : 

| “Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping when you meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles.”’ 

Inside are the three beautiful poems: To my 
Dog Blanco, Roger and I, and My Gentle- 
man. I believe this fair, which is to be held in 
Dalton, Mass., on the grounds of Mrs. Franklin 
Couch, will take place before this number of our 
paper is issued, otherwise I know that many of 
our friends would like to order a copy of the attrac- 
tive little book printed to be sold at the fair. 


We have a beautiful family of kittens at the 
League, and would gladly give them where we 
know they will be kindly treated. | 


How many of our members will try to get one 
new member this summer? How many will get 


us one new subscriber to this paper? 


» 


I have just received a letter saying that the con- 
dition of the turtles at the Quincy Market has 
been very much improved by the efforts of the 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and a kind doctor who 
always takes up the cause of the helpless. 


Do not forget, children, to try for the Alice N. 
Lincoln silver medal which is to be given next. 
winter to the child who has done the kindest act 
to or for a cat. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 


timely dose of one of these remedies. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members to our 


League. Membership fees are: 

Life Members .° . - $100 
Active Members . ; ~ $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members ‘ : 1.00 * 
Junior Members . " f ZOaCtSia 


OLp Grist MILL 


Ao this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine. 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) ~ 


ESTABLISHED 18838. 


The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. . 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a Specialty. 


Appress EK, L. SOUTHER, 


691 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Telephone 9-2 Milton. 


Foxy, the Faithful 


By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT, 
Author of Sparrow, the Tramp, etc. 


We doubt if any child could listen to it without becoming im- 


bued with the desire to become the protector of the creatures that 
need help. The book is full of fun and animation. Few juvenile 
stories can equal it. — Woman's Fournal. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


MISS ALICE E. HINCKLEY, 


79 Charles St. AUBURNDALE, MASS, 


wa take a tew PET CATS TO BOARD ™Ses.t,"* 


Take Newton Boulevard cars in Subway to Riverside and 
get off at Bourne St., or take train at South Terminal to 
Riverside. 


PET BIRDS of all kinds and Small DOGS 


Given the best of care by 
MISS M. C. STARBUCK, 


630 Centre St., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


CABOT'S 


| 


LIQUID CLEAN| INESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is intended for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustrations will 
arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series. Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 


Mailing price $1.65. 
Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 


pecreci ge My nodet Stickney’s Bird World. 
Secrets of the Woods. 


Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wood Folks at School. Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus — 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from:$3.00 to $22.00 each, 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV-— 
ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 
Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, | Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 
: or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 
4 Fayette Street, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3:70-6:32) M IDA. 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


